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LITERATURE IS FRECIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL WHEN ITS BRILLIANCE GIVES ARDOUR TO VIRTUE AND CONFIDENCE TO TRUTH. 








=== |liest, till it rings again. 

TERMS.—The Port Folio is published every | If the deer has grown weary of »cing 
Wednesday, at $23 per annum, or 2,50 if paid on || praised merely for the smoothness of her 
subseribing. tage ge business, may be addressed ‘| fur, and the swiftness of her tread, it is 
pare oe “e <r pore eh kind and courteous in the lien to praise her 
ee ee || for her strength; but it would he exceeding 


manications, are to be addressed to the Editor, . . ; 
Thomas C. Clarke. Allletcers must be {post ri foolishness in the graceful animal to mistake 


a ees ||celerity for power, and pliancy of limb for 
Writeen for thePort Folio. || strength of muscle. 
WOMAN. || Female talent, so long as it makes no un- 
Wareens tn a Lantis Aacee. | feminine pretensions, will a'ways receive 
Joyless and Jone our parent stood | the homage of deep and univeral respect.— 
In flowery Eden's blissful vale; | In England, France, Germany, ‘and in our 
Soft chiming brooks around him flow'd, |} own favored land it has gone forth like a 
And odours stream'd upon the gale || full, clear, majestic stream, giving fertility 
Bright-plumaged birds in green leaved bowers | and beauty to the country through which it 
Pour’d their wild strains of melody; || hows; and admiration and blessing have fol- 
ay twee < a eieeairanshetiabepe || lowed its course. Indeed, so much, enth»- 
' : * || siam has been excited, that public opinion, 
Yet why upon ty brow | formerly too much prejudiced against men- 
Came there n ny ray of gladness? || tal cult.vation in ladies, and ever proné to 
Why anid cai-e Bieugion, || violent reaction, has actually rebounded to 
Swle out the silent tear of sadness? {} i ’ 2s 3 . . 
The petsiesah meud.slenr—anve his | the other extreme. No wonder women are 
No voice the worki’s deep stilluess haunted || [OW aptto be dissatisfied with praise for 
None joined him when at eve and morn ;, mere elegance of mind, quickness of per- 
His hymn of rapturous praise he chaunted. || fection, and promptness in the application 
Se © b> 6 B58 & © || of their knowledge,—no wonder they begin 
|, to aspire to the more solid reputation of pe- 
| culiar profundity and vigour: for usurpers 
|| are easily made giddy with power. Not 
| content with carving *fieads of most exquis- 
j|ite workmanship upon cherry stones,” 
|| some women are ambitious of “hewing the 


WEDNESDAY,NOVEMBER 11, 1829. } defiance, andstrike the shield of the might- 
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Morn s light was on the purpled sky 

And dancing o’cr the sparkling Ueod; 
Before the lone one’s wakening eye, 

A form of seraph beauty stood, 
Dark curls were thickiy clustering o'er 

A pure high brow of stainless whieenes4 
Her check was morning's radiant glaw— 


Her dark eye of celestial brightness. ll os vidi : 
bedusk eye of evlestial brightness || a8 ridiculous as it would be for Psyche to 


\| lay claim to size and sinew, and despise the 
|| deserved praise of delicate hue and grace- 
|| ful outline. Surely the high reputation o7 
| an Edgworth, ora Sedgwick, is amply suf- 


His prayer was answered—Woman now 

Iu beauty’s flushuess stood before him— 
Ab! who may teil the thrilling thoaghrs 

Whieh in that hour of bins came o’er him 
‘Tacy bent them to the verdant sed, 

Their pure breasts wich devotion glowing, 
ln music toward the throne of God, 

Their mingled prayer of thanks was flowing. 


/a Webster, or a Bowditch. 
To the credit of the present day, it may, 


: lexativs. || however, be said, that the class of preten- 
Kensington, Nov. 1829. ders, compared with the number of really 
te | well-educ sted women,is very small. ‘The e 

From the Miscenchucctte Journal, | never was a time when so much talent an‘ 


PRON 5 rcetatana em |information were found united with such 
— . | well-regulated character, and such unpre- 

MALE AND FEMALE IN PELLECT. | tending love of usefulness. Whether minds 
Perhaps there is no subject on which so | so tasteful and refined could; bya different 
many foolish things have been said and writ- || course of education, moral, intellectual,ind 


ten, as on the one I have chosen; none | physical, change their natures, become! 


where assertion has so often been mistaken | gladiators on the arena of science, is a ques- 
tor proof, and metaphor for argument. It || tion, which can never be satisfactorily 
is true,some pass it by with utter contempt, | proved,—because there cun never be 2 
and would as soon think of discussing the | state of society in which the experiment can 
humility of England, or the gravity of France, || be fairly wied. The very circumstance 
or the prodigality of America,as of bestow- || chat women do not need as much acuteness 
ing one rational word upon the strength of | and vigour of intellect as men, is to me a 
female intellect; but a much more numer-| powerful argument that they do not pos- 
ous class enter the tilt-yard of literary fame || sess it; for itis the wonderful adaption of 
with lances lowered, and helmets bowing | every thing to the place it is intended to 
to the saddle bow,before their fair compe- || fill, which constitutes the delightful order 
litors. All this glows with the spirit of chi- || of the universe, and makes the vast system 
valry; and is as delightful as the sunbeam, || of the mind and matter a perfect mansion 
which sheds its own rich light on the fra- || of glories. 
grant little wild-flower of the woods. But | possibility of women’s being called upon to 
alas, fair hands,instead of conferring knight- || be warriors,statesmen, and mathematicians, 


\| collosses from the rock.” Yet all this is’! 


When we try to imagine the, 


| very reason women are delicate, soul as 
well as body, is because great emergencies 
have seldom called forth their latent pow- 
ers to the utmost;and it is perfectly consist- 
ent with Divine economy that our situations 
should have a creative power upon our in- 
tellectual faculties, and call energies into 
existence when and where they are need- 
ed. We cannot, therefore, deny the pos- 
sibility that ladies might piay the intricate 
game of politics as well, and unite the Gor- 
dian knots of science with as much skill and 
patience,as their lords and masters now do; 
but both experience and observation lead 
usto doubt the probability. At all events, 
this hidden power, lik: the latent heat in 
natural substances, could never be produ- 
ced without utter decomposition of the ori- 
ginial materials; and who wishes to see so 
fair a thing as the perfection of female cha- 
racter destroyed, cven ina singleinstance, 
\| for the sake of proving claims, which, even 
lif just, are of very dogbtful value, since 
there is small chance of their adding either 
‘to usefulness or happiness. The oak is 
majestic in its native forest; but why should 
I transplant it within the circumscribed 
‘imits of my cultivated garden? The soil 
may, indeed, be strong enough to support 
it; but it will only serve toovershadow the 
fragrant flower, and keep warmth from the 
4 ripening strawberry, 





THE LADIE’S MONITOR. 
Beauty is a captivating, but fading flow- 
cr, which often leads its youthful possess- 
oriuto many dangers, many distresses.— 
Happy is it for those who are distinguished 
for their outward charms, that they are 
isheltered under the parental roof. Happy 


| ficient without contesting for the honors of !fur them that the watchful eye regards 


| them with rigid circumspection. Few ia 
the early periods of life are insensible to 
flattery, or decaf to the voice of adoration.— 
Beware of the flatterer: be not deceived 
by fair speeches. Be assured the man that 
| Wishes to render you vain of your outward 
charms, bas a mean epinion of your sense 
and mental! qualifications. Remember, too, 
that a younggirl, vain of her beauty, and 
whose chief study and employment is in the 
decoration of her person, is a most con- 
, temptible character, and that the more you 
|, are distinguished for the charms of your 
, face and the graces of your form, the more 
you are exposed to danger. The rose is 
| torn from its parent stem in the pride of 
_ beauty: the jessamine is scarcely permitted 
,to blossom before it is plucked; and no 
sooner are their beauties faded than the 
) merciless hand which was eager to obtain 
‘| them, throws them away with contempt: 
whilst the primrose, the violet, the lily of 
the valiey, and the snow drop, less exposed 
to observation, escape unhurt, and unii- 
jured by the spoiler’s hand. 
Lear, fair daughter of beauty, from the 
lily to court the friendly shade: and from 
\|the primrose be convinced, that your best 


hood on their humble subjects, in token of || do we not instinctively turn from such a|| security may be found in retirement. If 
gratitude for such profuund deference, do || state of things with weariness & disgust’— |you wish to be admired, be seldom seen; 


not fear in these degenerate days, boldly to||I am well aware that circumstances act > 
enter the lists, throw down the gauntlet of |] powerfully upon the mind,—and that the! lover in your train, let virtue, modesty and 


and if you are desirous of having a sincere 
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sweetness, be the only lures you make use 
of to ensnare, 





You may then, perhaps, by your good | apartment, she began questioni 
qualities, retain the heart which wasat first \ 


captive to your beauties, and when time | 


nocent cheerfulness of youth, secure a sin-| 
cere andtender friend to console you in| 
the hours of affliction, and watch over you 
when deprived of those charms that first 


mace him solicitous to obtain your love. \| 


Repine not, my young readers, though | 
your yirtues be concealedin a homely form. 
If you have secured the virtues of the mind, 


you need not envy others the beauties of the |, 


face. And ye, whu are decorated with 
outward grace, be not vain for such fading’ 
externals, but tremble lest they should 
tempt the designing to Jead you into error. | 

Neglect not, then, in the giddy hours of 
youth tomake your mind a fit companion! 
for the most lovely. Personal charms 
please for a moment; but the more | 
beauties of an improved understanding can 
never tire. Weare soon weary of looking 
at a picture, though executed ina masterly 
style; and she who has only beauty to re- 
commend her, has but little chance of 
meeting a lover who will not grow indiffer- 
ent to a mere portrait, particularly when its 
colors are faded by the subduing hand of 
time. Thenis it that modesty and sweet- 
ness of temper are particularly observed; 
and the loss of beauty will not be regretted 
by the manit first made your captive. 








Written for the Port Folio. 
AUTUMN. 
Autumn! thy falling leaves and breezes chill 
Wake the sad memory of other days, 
Which mingling with the present haunt me still, 
Like long remembered dream, and melincholy 
lays. 


Season of rifled sweets, and light and bloom— 
Of darkened sunshine, and of flowers decay'’d 
Thou bring’st to mind lost hopes, the early tomb 
And perish'd joys, and charms jn ruin laid. 
Thou brings’t to mind all that, in other years 
Come o’er my soul, like mildew on the flower 
Thy sighing winds come laden still with fears, 
Whispering of pain,and wo,aud desojating pawer- 


« A. 











2 Written for the Port Folio. 
EQUIVCCATION. 
**We shall have a charming day for our 


|tenance wore. At length she rou 


| directed you this morning’”’ *“Y i 
has robbed you of the graces, and the in- || replied the child, ‘41 told her you wished 


self, and culling a little girl fro 












tI 
iss,”? 


**Did you tell Miss Sanford exact 









to know if she was well enough to go out) 
with you to day, and that you were going | 
to take a ride if she was not.” ‘*Well—re-| 
peat her answer,” resumed Catharine. “She | 
said, Miss, that she would not prevent your 

going to take a ride, as she did not feel very |! 
well.” “You have made a sal blunder, | 
child,” said the young lady, blushing deep- | 
ly, *‘but it cannot be remedied now: go— | 
never mind.” “I told her just as you said, 

Miss Catharine,” returned the girl, but Miss | 
Catharine was not to be convinced; she 
sent the little girl away, who left the room 
in tears at the idea of having made a ‘‘sad 
blunder,” when she had her message re-| 


-was Yiot at her ease. 


was delightful, the scenery charming, her 
companion in excellent spirits, and as atten- 
tive as ever she coukl wish; yet Catharine 
She felt that she had 
obtained, what she most coveted, the ex- 
clusive society and attention of Charles 
Howard, by a meanness which rendered her 
unworthy of his regard, and which must, if 
detected, deprive her of his esteem. And 
the idea that Mary might penetrate her mo- 
tive, was not the least of her fears. So cer- 
tain is it that a course of conduct which de- 
viates from candour and rectitude, even in 
a slight degree, brings with it its own pu- 
nishment. Charles observed Catharine’s 
absent manner, so unlike her usual gaiety, 
and imputed it to her chagrin at being de- 
prived of the company of her friend by the 
indisposition of tiie latter, and he made se- 
veral complimcntary remarks on the sin- 






cerity and tenderness of female friendship. 





peated to her several times. ‘If Howard | ‘Praise undeserved, is satire in disguise;” 
should know the message I really sent, | and Catharine felt it as such. They arrived 
| thought Catharine—if he should happen to || at their place of destination, a beautiful lit- 
| see Mary Sanford before I can see her and || tle village, about eight miles from the city, 
| get her to believe the excuse 1 shall invent || and alighted to view a celebrated garden.— 
—but after all, poor Mary would have en-|| But whe shall describe the surprise of 
||joyed the ride so much, and she never | Charles, and the consternation of Catharine, 
treated meso; but it is too late now, it is|| when the first objects they saw on entering 
| nearly two o’clock, and } cannot go there |the garde, were Mary Sanford and her fa- 
| now, some other time I will do differently.” || ther! Charles was at firs tified; but re- 
|| Catharine tried to hide, even from herself, || collecting that Mary's ier certainly had 
that selfishness and jealousy were the mo- the first claim upon he d that his invita- 
|| tives of her present conduct; she was, as||tion might have been declined in conse- 
yet, new to artifice, and she dreaded de- || quence of a prior arrangement, he went up 
tection. But she consoled herself by the || to her, and expressed his pleasure at seeing 
reflection that she had not told a dircct || her health so much restored. “I thank you,” 
falsehood, and that she could pass it all off || replied Mary, *tbut I have not been ill. I 
as a mistake of her little messenger. Ca- 1} had, it is truc,a slight headache this morn- 
tharine aimed at the conquest of Charles ling, and I amagined a ride in the country 
Howard’s heart, he had paid her very flat- || would dispel it, and I persuaded my father 
tering attentions, and she felt certain he || to give me that pleasure.” Mary spoke in 
preferred her to any other young lady, but || her usual manner, and passing her arm 
|, she dreaded lest the beauty and sweetness || through that of Catharine, expressed her 
| 














of Mary Sanford should eventually deprive | pleasure that they had happened to meet. 
her of that preference, and she had endea- || ‘*! did not know,” she added, ‘when you 
voured to keep her as much as possible in || sent me word you should take a ride if I 
the back ground. Charles was pleased with l was not well enough to go out walking with 
Mary, and knowing she was the most inti- || you, that you intended to ride so far, or I 
mate friend of Catharine, he had paid her, || should have proposed to my father to join 
when in her society, all the polite attention || you.” ‘Th re was a mistake,” stammered 
to which her amiable manners, and the title || Catharine, “the girl forgot—I sent to”— 
| of Catharine’s friend entitled her. Conse- || ‘Vo invite you to go with us,” said Charles. 
| quently he had requested that she might be || “Yes,” resumed she, “but”—Catharine 
| their companion in the anticipated ride, and || stopped, for she saw the eyes of Charles 
thinking the invitation would be more ac- || and Mr. Sanford, rivetted upon her face,— 
|| ceptable from her, he had commissioned || Charles read the whole in her blushes and 





ride!” said Charles Howard, as he entered | Catharine to be the bearer of it to her friend. || hesitation, and his rising color showed the 
the parlour where Catharine [Clarkson sat |) But Catharine had long indulged in the |! sympathy he felt in her evident distress. 


at work. “Yes, very,” she replied, with a) 
sinile of pleased anticipation, ‘*Have you 
ascertained whether your friend can accom- 


pany us?” rejoinedhe. ‘Yes, no—that is, | 


contemplation of this little excursion, and | 
she was far from wishing that Mary Sanford | 
should be their companion. Cxtharine had | 


| 


|not a bad heart, nor was she addicted to this 


Catharine found it difficult to restrain her 
tears. “Well, never mind,” said Mary, 
“mistakes will occur sometimes; it is just 
as well as it is; we have met, with the ad- 


| 


Mery is not well enough to venture out to-|| most degrading of all vices, falsehood, or || dition of my father, who is your best friend, 


day,” replied the young lady; and the con- 
fusion visible in her countenance, appeared | 
to proceed from disappointment, and _per-| 
laps diffidence, at the idea of going alone; 
and passed current as such with the frank | 
and ingenuous Charles. ‘I am very sorry,” | 
he exclaimed, and his look bore testimony 
to the truth of his words—“1 am very sorry | 
she has decided not to go; perhaps an air-| 
ing would be of service to her, and the So- 
ciable is so commodious; we should enjoy 
her society, too, so much—could you not 
prevail upon herto try?” 1 will endea- 
your,” replied Catharine. ‘Good morning, 
then, | wil be with you at two, precisely, 
and expect to find you both ready.” Ca.| 
tharine stood for some minutes in the atti- 
tude of meditation, and any person would 
have been at a loss to account for the look 
of perplexity and chagrin which her coun- 


| which too often prepares the way for other | 





| eguivocation, which means the same thing. | 
| But she had admitted to her bosom a guest, | 


|inmates, equally troublesome, and still more 
'debasing; jealuusy had prepated the way | 
for falsehood and injustice. *So Miss San- 
ford is not bere,” exclaimed Charles, as he 
entered the house at two o’clock, true to 
his appointment; ‘You could not prevail on 
|her to go, | suppose.” ‘*No;” answered | 
Catharine, and as she stepped into the So- 
ciable, she desired Charles not to drive up 
_the street where Mr. Sanford lived, giving 
as her reason, that it would make poor 
,Mary melancholy to see them when she 
could not be with them. Charles admired 
her for this proof of consideration for her 
friend, though he could not concur with her 
in thinking that the sight of them would 
make Mary ‘‘melancholy.” The weather 











| you know, my dear Catharine, for he calls 
you his second daughter.” Mr, Sanford 
remained silent, and Mary’s good nature, 
and unsuspecting kindness, made Catha- 
rine feel her own conduct more keenly; 
she was sensible that she had lowered her- 
self in Howard's estimation; she read the 
conviction in his eyes, and with a degree of 
|injustice, too common to those who have 
erred, she looked upon Mary as the cause 
| of her disgrace, and treated her with cold- 
ness, which almost amounted to rudeness, 
| and her evident uncomfortableness threw & 
| restraint over the little party. Thus was 
| the anticipated pleasure of this excursion 
‘wholly destroyed by disingenuousness 
‘the beginning; and the consequences did 
not end here, Charles Howard possessed 
rectitude of principle, and a strict regard 
for truth, He despised selfishness, Ca- 
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tharine’s conduct appeared to him both sel- 
fish and insincere. “If she could act thus 
about a trifle,” he argued, “will she not do 
worse when stimulated by a more important 
motive?” He avoided paying her those at- 
tentions to which she had become accus- 
tomed, and by degrees alienated himself 
from her society, seeking consvlation for 
the disappointment of his feelings, for he 
had been much attached to her, in the so- 
ciety of Mary Sanford, who in time became 
bis wife. The first step towards disinge- 
nuousness ought scrupulously te be avoid- 
ed, however trifling it may at first appear; 
a direliction from truth always brings its 
own punishment, and Catharine, through 
many a weary year, bitterly deplored what 
she had cunsidered a slight eguivucution. 
H. M, 





For the Port Folio. 
Ye light fantastic, fleecy clouds, that lie 
Ia lucid whiteness, on the clear blue sky 











Fancy has given ye shepe, and form and name 1| 


But as I gaze, ye seem no more the same; 

A tinge of gold your snowy whiteness streaks, 
A deeper glow with sudden glory breaks, 

Now broken faded, parted, ye appear; 

Like floating atoms in the thin clear air— 
Thus fancy’s airy fabries often tly— 

Like the light clouds, upon the clear blue sky. 


Fo | 
From Blackwood’s Mxgazine, for September. 

FIRST AND LAST SACRIFICE, 

It was towards the latter end of May that 
I set out from New Orleans, with the inten. | 
tion of proceeding over land to Savannah. 
I knew the fatigue I should have to under- 
go, the delays | should experience, and the 
possible dangers [ might encounter; but I 
had heard and read so much of what there 
was to excite admiration in the regions 
through which I should pass, as well as to 
gratity curiosity in the scenes of savage 
lite L should behold, that 1 willingly con- 
sented to pay the price for such gratifica- 
tions. My imagmation kindled at the) 
thought of traversing a space of many 
handred miles, through gloomy forests of 
pine, oak, and cedar, over wide spread 
swamps, across flooded creeks, and amid 
tribes of Indians, still roaming their native | 
wilds, proud and fearless hunters of the 
woods, or lingering on the contines of bar- 
baric life, till the full tide of civilization 
should sweep away all the ancient land- 
marks of theirrace. My fancy was bewild- 
ered with the thvusand dreamy visions of 
strange adventures and of perilous escapes’ 
—of romantic hardships by night, when 
camping out in the woods, and of ceaseless 
novelties by day, to gaze and wonder at, in 
the sublime desolation of stupendous wil- 
dernesses. I pictured to myself the path! 
of the hurricane, sweeping before it for 
miles, trees of mightiest growth, and cover- | 
ing the earth with their majectic ruins—the 


fierce woli and the pouncing panther—the | 


rattlesnake and the alligator—with all that 
poetical ardor of mind which revels in the 
exciting conceptions of untried danger. To 
me there was something inexpressibly fas- 


fumed with odours scattered by her hand 


wy -—sibene the sparkling fire-flies danced 
an 
fe 
known song and plumage wiacle the air vocal 
with their wild melodies; in sbort, where 
man, who in towns and cities is every thing, 
would be nothing. 
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Animated w'th these feelings, and exci- 
ted by the anticipations which they in- 
spired, I left New Orleans any thing but 
reluctant to exchange, for a time at least, 
|its beautiful orange groves and fertile 
plains, clothed with rich vegetation, and the 
wsters of the giant stream, the Mississippi 

—whose course, of thrice ten hundred miles, 
here terminates in bleak pine barrens and 
| arid sand hells—for green savannahs, fresh- 
ets, log-houses, wigwams, and Indians with 
their tomahawks and scalping knives. | But 
|it is not my purpose to dwell upon these 
| topics, neither do 1 propose to relate all 
| that befel me on my journey, or to describe 
all the impressions produced by what I saw. 
|Lshall confine myself to the details of a 
single incident. 

The moon was shining gloriously, when, 

| on the twelfth night from my leaving New 
Orleans, | approached a deep glen, known 
by the name of Murder Creek. It had re- 
ceived this fearful appellation in conse- 
quence of a tragical event which occurred 
there some twenty years ago. A party of 


| whites, consisting of about thirty persons, 
| including several women and children, who 


were camping out during the night, were 
suddenly surprised by the Indians, and 
every one of them butchered and scalped, 
Lhad made a fatiguing day’s journey; not 
so much on account of the distance L had 
traversed, as from the circumstance of hav- 
ing met with two or three large swamps, in 
which my horse frequently stuck so fast that 
1 was afraid [ sould be compelled to leave 
him to his fate, and scramble my own way 
out, as well as I could, over trunks of fal- 
len trees. 
the day had been hot, the night was sharp 


| 


and chilly, and IT had waded knee-deep’ 


through one of the flooded creeks,) and 
hungry withal, [ made up my minc to spread 
my blanket, kindle my fire, and after cook- 
ling my bacon, and making my coffee, to 
sleep till dawn between the thick branches 


of the lofty trees which overshadowed me. | 


Having secured my horse by a little fence 


| of saplings, and given him his supper of In- 
dian corn leaves, the only substitute for hay, 
| (a sufficient supply of which I had carried | 


dchind me iied on his back,) | prepared my 
own meal. Wijile I was eating it with a 
relish which L might have envied, had 1 


been partaking of more costly viands, and | 


watching the beautiful coruscations of light 


produced by myriads of fire-flies sparkling 
with evanescent lustre in the deep gloom} 
of the surrounding forest, beyond whose | 
surface the moon’s pale beams could not 
penetrate, | was sudden'y startled by the 
‘loud, sharp clicking of a rattlesnake. I 
sprung up, and by the light of my fire, per- 
ceived the reptile gliding away into the 
thick underwood, not more than three or | 
four yards from where I had been sitting. 1) 
had my stout staff of iron-wood in my hand, 
and with one well aimed blow laid the crea- | 
It was nearly seven | 
feet long, its tail, which I cut off, consisting 
I was not sorry | 

I had succeeded in despatching it; for, 
“ti. “tea : ‘ || though my blazing fire was, 1 knew, suffi-| 
cinating in the idea of plunging into the | cient to protect me from its near approach, | 
depth of awful solitudes, where nature || yet I doubt if I should have composed my- | 
reigned alone—where the breeze was per- || self to sleep quite so comfortably, had it es- 


ture dead before me. 


of twenty joints or rattles. 


caped into the thicket. 


After [ had finished my supper, and re- y 
littered before the traveller's eyes like pleniahed my fire with fuel, oe aia on asto, most doubted whether I had indeed heard 
fairy lamps, and where birds of wn-| prevent its burning away too rapidly, I) 
spread my blanket, arranged my saddle- 
bags for bolster and pillow, and laid me y A = 
But there was, if [may so express 1 (such at ieast the time seemed to me,) ti 





down. 


| myself, an oppressive stillness around, which 


Weary, cold, wet, (for though | 


kept me awake for some time. Humbokl 
speaks of the deep impression made by na- 
ture whenever man finds himself in compa- 
ny with her alone; and this impression I 
had frequently felt during the day, when, 
look where 1 would, my eyes rested upon 
no object which linked me with my fellow 
creatures; but, at this moment, it was not 
only more intense— it partook of emotions 
which, in their character, were both awful 
jand melancholy. ‘The solicitude of night, 
even ina crowded city, is solemnly impres-. 
|sive. What then must it be, when it deep- 
}ens the solitude of the wilderness’ when, 
| to the consciousness of utter loveliness are 
ladded that visible gloom which contracts 
i the boundaries of sight, and those audible 
|sounds which proclaim the surrounding de- 
|solation? The air wes loaded with these 
|sounds that told the dismal tale, and fancy 
I clothed them all in its ownlivery. AsIlay 
|| gazing at the quiet moon, the trickling mur- 
|| mur of innumerable springs flowing over 
| pebbly beds, or through channels fringed 
! with rank herbage—the din of distant wa- 
|| terfalls-—the roar of some cataract—the 
|| howl of the wolf—the deep hoarse croak of 
|| the frogs in the neighboring swamps—and 
b~ drowsy buzz of insects wheeling, flut- 
'ltering, and dancing im the moon beams, 
|| seemed to invade my ears with incessant and 
confused repetition. Nor could I wholly 
dismiss from my thoughts all recollection 
of the event which had given to the place 
its ominious narne—the Murder Creck: for, 
| nota hundred yards from me, the blackened 
| stump of a tree still marked the spot which 
| had witnessed the frightful massacre. 
Insensibly, however, sleep began to steal 
|over me, and I was sinking into repose, 
|when I heard arustline among the bushes, 
|and the quick tread of feet, Itarmed my 
| head in the direction of the sound, and saw 
''an Indian seated on the blackened stump 
| have just mentioned, gazing steadily at 
me. Lneithor spoke nor moved; and he 
was equally silent and motionless. Ido not 
think he was aware that I was awake and 
looking at him, and his attitude, as he sat; 
he was tall, of a robust make, full of that 
native grace and dignity which have so fre- 
|| quently been described as peculiar to some 
| tribes of these children of the woods. His 
'' dress was elegant and picturesque, consist- 
‘ing of a sort of loose gown of red and blue 
cotton, with the hem highly ornamented, 
land fastened round the waist by a richly 
embroidered belt, in which were his toma- 
hawk, scalping-knife, and shot pouch, On 
| his legs he wore moceasins of brown deer 

skin, and from his neck hung a profusion 

of silver ornaments, some shaped like cir- 
cular pistes, and others of the form of shin- 

ing crescents. Over his shoulders hung his 
quiver and sheaf of arrows; and on his head 
he wore a white cotton turban, from behind 
| which nodded a small plume of black fea- 
thers. In his hand he held a gun, anc 
athwart his body, obliquely crossing his left 
shoulder, and hanging below his right, his 
bow was slung. 

I had full leisure to note all these things, 
for there he sat, the moon’s light falling 
brigtttly and silently upon him. There he 
sat, and his eye wes as brightly and as si- 
lently upon me. It was like fascination. I 
could only look at him, and breathe sofily, 
us if I feared to disturb the warrior. I al- 

















his approach, or whether the form I beheld 
had not grown like a vision upon my sight. 
|| In this manner 1 lay for nearly half an hour, 


my eye-balls ached with gazing; and stil 
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the figure was there, while not a muscle of | surprised and delighted to hear him address 
his~face or body betrayed by its motion, || me in very good English. j 
that it was a living man I gazed upon. 1 | ‘The storm clouds are collecting in their 
closed my eyes for a moment, to relieve the || strength,” said he, looking towards the +ky, 
intolerable pain they felt; but when I open- || “Get ready. Follow me.” 
ed them again, the Indian had disappeared. 
I was now convinced L had been mocked | “Vou hear I do. 
with a waking dream; for awake I was, and || low?” 
had been all the time. I was convinced, | “Whither” 
too, that what I had mistaken for the rust-|| He made no answer, but walked some, 
ling among the bushes, and the quick tread || paces off, in the direction he would go, and | 
of feet, was nothing more than the impres- || then stopped asif waiting for me. lL obeyed. | 
sion of those confused sounds I have de-| In afew minutes my travelling necessaries | 
scribed, to which that stealing slumber of || were collected, my horse saddled, and 1 on) 
the senses which precedes sleep had im- || its back ready to proceed, which when he 
parted its own vague qualities. Had his || saw, he immediately entered a narrow hun- | 
feet been shod with mocasins of the cygnet’s || ter’s path that led into the thickest part of | 
down, I must have heard their tread as he|/ the wood. It soon became so dark that 1) 
retired, had the form been real. ! could not see my guide, and he turned back 
Under other circumstances, an occur- |} to take the bridle of my horse in his hand. | 
rence like this would have banished sleep || With an unerring and rapid step he kept 
for the rest of the night; but in spite of | the path, and with the eyes of the lynx he 
what I felt, and of the mustering thoughts | discerned its course through the intricate | 
that began to throng into my mind, the fa- | windings of the forest. He did not speak; 
tigue of my day’s journey sat too heavily | and I was too much absorbed in conjectures | 
upon me to let me keep awake. Inthe very |as to what might be the issue of this singular 
midst of unquiet and feverish meditations, || adventure to seek frivolous discourse, while 
I fell asleep. How long [ continued in that || I knew that any attempt to anticipate the | 
state I cannot say; but it must have been|| issue by questions, would be futile. Be-) 
three or four hours; for, when I awoke, my | sides, all fear: for my personal safety being | 
night fire was nearly burnt out, and the allayed, I could hardly say that [ now felt! 
moon was veiled by black and tempestuous ! a wish to forego the conclusion ofa business | 
clouds, which had gathered in the sky, || which had commenced so romantically. We | 
threatening a storm. The first object that || had proceeded in this manner about two) 
met my eyes, as I looked around, was the || miles, when the Indian suddenly stopped; 
Indian! He was seated in the same attitude || and the next moment I was startled by the | 
as before, but his figure was now only dimly | report of his mesket, which was followed | 
and partially visible, from the long flashes || by a loud howl or yell. Before I could in-| 
of red dusty light thrown upon it at inter-| quire the cause of what I heard, 1 was) 
vals by the expiring embers. I started up, | thrown to the ground by the violent rearing | 
grasping one of my pistols, which lay half- || and plunging of my horse; but I soon re-| 
cocked by my side. He arose, and slowly | covered my feet, and was then enabled to! 
advanced towards me. I was on my feetin|| perceive by the faint glimmering of the) 
an instant, and as he came near, I presented |dawn which now began to penetrate the! 
my pistol; but with one blow of his toma-|| dark deep gloom of the gigantic trees, that | 
hawk, given with the rapidity of lightning, || the Indian was in the act of discharging md 
he struck it from my hand so violently, that || arrow at a wolf of prodigious size, which 
the piece discharged itself as it fell to the || seemed to be on the spring to seize its as- 








Get ready, and fol- | 





“You speak my language,” I exclaimed. || 


from three to four miles further, we at length 
came to a small cabin, or wigwam, erected 
by the side of the path. It was of the sim- 
plest construction, consisting merely of a 
few sapplings stuck into the ground, and 
covered on the top and sides with the bark 
of the cedar tree. Round the cabin there 
was about half an acre of ground cleared 

which was planted with Indian corn. Here 
we stopped; for this was the abode of my 
guide. I dismounted, fastened my horse to 
a tree, and followed the Indian into the hut, 
whose only furniture seemed to be a bed of 
buffalo and wild-deer skins in one corner. 
I perceived, however, that the walls, so to 
call them, were hung round with rifles, to- 
mahawks, scalping knives, shot pouches, 
powder horns, bows, arrrows, and deer, 
buffalo and bear skins. But 1! will not at. 
tempt to describe what were my feelingsat 
the moment when I saw and counted on one 
side of the cabin, no less than fifteen hu- 
man scalps, denoting by their size and ap- 
pearance that they had belonged to persons 
of almost every age, from the child of three 
years, to the grey victim of three score and 
| ten. One in particular attracted my «tten- 
| tion, from the beauty of its long, glossy au- 
) burn hair, which hung dowa in profusion, 
| and which had evidently been severed from 
, the head of some wretched female, perhaps 
,young,and lovely and beloved! { could easi- 
iy distinguish, too, that all of them were 





the scalps of white people, who had been 
slain, I had no doubt, by the being in whose 
| power, utterly helpless and alone, I then 
|was. My heart grew faint and sick at the 
gtisly array; and I :urned from it, but with 
a resolution to betray, as little as | possibly 
| could, by my manner, the emotions it had 
} excited. 

| “Sit!’? exclaimed the Indian, pointing to 
| the bed of buffalo and wild-deer skins in 
jone corner of the cabin. I did so; while 
jhe, with the same stern silence which he 
, had all along maintained, spread before me 
| some milk, variotis preparations of Indian 
| corn, wild venison, and softke, the last, a not 








ground. The report echoed and re-echoed, || sailant. The arrow flew to its mark with a/| unpalatable dish being made of the flour of 
peal upon peal, through the surrounding || whizzing sound, and the bow sent forth a/| Indian corn, gathered while green, mixed 
forest. I endeavored to possess myself of twang, which denoted the strength of the|| with honey and water. He seated himself 
the other, when he sprung upon me, seized || atm that had despatched it. Itstruck, and) by my side, and partook of the meal. I too 
me by the throat, and with his right hand | penetrated the skull of the wolf, quivering || ate, and with a relish, after my morning’s 


held aloft his murderous weapon. Expect- || in the wound; and the next moment a tre-| 
ing the fatal blow to fall, I made signs of _mendous blow from the tomahawk, given, | 
submission, and both by my gestures and || as he sprang towards the ferocious animal, | 
looks implored his mercy. He surveyed || before it could recover from the stunning 
me for an instant without speaking, then shock of the arrow, cleft its head complete- 
quitted his hold, and stooping down took ‘ly in twain, The whole of this did not oc- 
up my remaining pistol, which he discharg-|| cupy more than a minute; with such dex-| 
ed in the air, Isaw, by the quick glances || terous rapidity did the Indian first discharge | 
of his eyes, that he was looking about to || his gun, then unsling his bow, and follow 
ascertain whether I had any other weapon| '!p its use, by the certain execution of the| 
of defence, and I signified that } had not.—| tomahawk. Nor was I less astonished, as I 
He now lighted the pipe of his tomahawk | looked at the animal, and remarked its dun 
by the embers, gave two or three puffs him- || color, at the extraordinary quickness of vi- 
self, and passed it to me; I did the same; | sion which the necessity of being constantly 
and from that moment | knew I was safe in| on the watch (in their hunting expeditions 
his hands. ‘Vhe symbol of peace and hos-|, through trackless woods) against sudden 
pitality had been reciprocated; the pledge || surprise, either from wild beasts, or ene- 
of good faith had been given which no In-! mies in ambush, creates in these free deni- 
cian ever violated. | zens of their native wilds. Had I been 
Hitherto not a word had been spoken. | journeying alone, with all the advantage of 
I knew none of the Indian dialects, and 1 || day-light, I scarcely think my eye would 
was aware that each nation hada langtlage || have distinguished the wolf from the thick 
or yocabulary of its own, which, though |, bushes in which it was couched, unless my 
possessing some common affinities in the | attention had been first excited by some 
neighboring tribes, was often so dissimilar, || movement on its part; and [ could not keep 
that they were frequently obliged to carry | testifying my amazement at the whole 
on communications with each other through || scene. ‘The Indian made no reply, but re- 
the medium of interpreters. While, how- | loaded his gun, to be ready, if necessary, 
ever, I was considering how I should make | for another enterprise of the sane kind. 
myself understood, or comprehend the in-|| We resumed our journey in silence, and 








tentions of my mysterious visiter, I was both ' having proceeded, as nearly as1 could judge, 


|} 


jride, in spite of many uneasy reflections 
which I could not repress. These reflec- 
tions, indeed, were gradually becoming so 
| painful, that | was on the point of demand- 
| ing from my host an explanation of his mo- 
| tives for bringing me here, when he ad- 
‘dressed me. I knew it was a point of In- 
dian politeness not to interrupt a person 
| who is speaking, and I was careful to avoid 
j any breach of decorum, 


| ‘You are a white man—I found you 
sleeping—you are armed—I made you de- 
| fenccless, and then I offered you the pipe 
| of peace. 
| ‘A white man found my father defence- 
less and asleep, and shot him as he slept. I 
| was in my mother’s womb; but the blood 
of my father was gathered and before the 
| milk of her bosom was on my lips, they 
; were made red with his blood, that I might 
— the food of revenge before the food 
of life. 


To be continued. 





A good book is the best friend. You 
may be agreeably entertained by it, when 
you have not a living friend in whom you 
may confide. It teaches you wisdom, and 
will not reveal your secrets. : 
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1 bring to theea sullied name, 
And blighted hopes--he said, 

‘The first the toy of idle fame, 
‘The last,a phantom, fled 


1 bring to thee a brow and cheek, 
Pallid with vigils stera— 
And lips, that but for pride would speak 
What those have bade me learn. 
But yet I bring a spirit, proud, 
In spite of scorn and wrong— 
A soul that never yet hath bow’d 
‘Though suffering deep and long— 
A heart that yet intensely glows 
\ ith passion, still the same; 
As when hope’s syren voice arose 
To nurse the fervent flame. 


If blighted hopes, and sullied name, 
And broken fortune’s, seare— 

Thy gentle soul, or quench the flame 
‘That once was lighted there. 

If pallid brow, and wasted cheek, 
Appal thy timid heart— 

And all the flicts these b 
I bless thee—and depart! 


Nay, tell me not of fortune, fame, 
Or blighted hopes—she cried, 

Thou say’st thy heart is still the same 
Love covets nought beside. 

What though a withering breath dare blow 
Upon that name so dear, 

Thy soul hath bowed not—thusI know, 
Guilt hath no dwelling there, 





1f broken fortune’s injured name, 
And blighted hopes are thine, 

The vow that made our fate the same 
Shall make these, also, mince. 


Thy wasted cheek, and pallid brow, 
Love's smiles may yet itlume, 


"What meant I by my early vow? 


To cheer and share thy doom! - 


Not all the ills which thou canst name 
My swerveless soul can fright— 

Then smile!—thou know’st affections flame 
in darkness shines most bright. 


CONSTANCE. 








From the American Monthly Magazine. 


SEBAGO POND. 


During a journey through the eastern | every thing was so calm that it seemed 
part of New-England, in the May of 18—, I | hardly possible to disturb the tranquillity of | and on looking up, the captive maiden was 
made a pedestrian excursion with an old | the scene. 
college friend, from Portland to Sebago || the fishermen were plying silently about in || pice. The alarm was given, and pursuit 
Pond, a paradise of waters amid the wilder- | 
ness of Maine. It was a glorious morning. || sure boat would be seen containing a party | 
We were in motion and among the fields,|' with faces as bright and joyous as the | small, when suddenly she appeared to van- 


for a while the slow inroads of consumption, | 
brightens at the return of spring, with the | 
hectic colours “that dazzle as they fall,” 
jand at Jast sinks into his grave just.as the | 
| flowers have begun to bloom and blosom 

around him, ° 

With good company, walking, is, for a 

|while, a most excellent means of getting 

jalong and enjoying the wayfairing amuse-| 
|mentof the traveller. But solitary plea-| 
| sures, let philosophers say what they will, | 
,are dull things. There is more truth than_ 
;the world, or perhaps even the poets or 
|thymers who talk about them, imagine, in| 
| what they say of the intercourse of tried | 
\friends. When aman cannot have a vent) 
for his perpetually recurring thoughts, they | 
will return and prey upon his own mind, | 
,and render hima gloomy misanthrope. It) 
jis impossible to be forever thinking.— 
| Were it so, the brain would soon be filled, | 
jand leave no room for fresh thick-coming | 
jfancies. During a walk of five hours, in| 
| the country, every sense is continually con- 
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the deep gloom of the waters. But upwards 
there is a rough winding passage through 
the mass of stone to the summit of the pre- 
cipice, the only ascent at the place frém 
the water to the brow of the hill. The 
entrance to the upper air is narrow, and 
so well concealed amoung the scattered 
masses of granite, asto be unknown except 
to the people of the vicinity, Directly 
over the lower entrance, are traced some 
rude figures in red paint, bearing some re- 
semblance to the human form,and standing 
as if guardians of the dark portal beneath, 
and they have there remained since the 
first discovery of the country, as fresh and 
vivid in their colouring, as when they first 
waked the curiosity of the white man. They 
are covered with the same veil of mystery 
as the other parts of the gloomy spot where 
they are standing. But romance ever ready 
to lend her light, when that of truth is ob- 
scured, has preserved the following tradi- 
tion, which we heard in substance from the 
lips of our boatman. 











| veying to us the materials for new thoughts, Many years ago, long before the whites 








as all true pedestrains should be, in time! 
to see the sun rising from the ocean,a thing || 
of light, and life, gladdening every living || 
being and feature of scenery into beauty | 
and brightness athisapproach. All nature) 
seemed awakening at the summons of her! 
master, and to be throwing off the veil of 
darkness which had hidden her beauties || 
from his sight, and the dew, drops around | 
us were glitcring in his beams, as if the) 
elves, started at his approach, had fied,and | 
in their haste left their jewels behind them | 
to beautify and adorn the earth. A soft! 
morning breeze was stirring and waving’ 
the grass by the road side, asifin harmony | 
with its music. ‘Fo a melancholy ora spe- || 
culative man there is an undefinable plea-| 
sure in spring-time musings, and in the con- || 
versations which grow out of them. The | 


old year has passed away. The tempests | 





of winter have sunk .and died before the || scape was a dark cavern, the hollow of) 
enervating influence || which had probably been opened from the || : 

of spring, and as if in unison with nature, || solid rock by some convulsion of the earth. genernlly grow ive countey Chueh yer, 
on in life,du- || Its entrance from the water would admit a Among the silent dead: 


softening and perhaps 


the invalid who has li 
ring the severity of our northern climate, 
and who has, during its dreariness, baffled 


the brightness and value of which are dou- || had penetrated to this wilderness, the in- 
' bly increased by being shared with another. | habitants of an Indian village in the vicinity 
|| We in due time reached our destination, || were sta ny a party of hostile warri- 
1 The approach of Sebago is through a rug: || Ors. They had ormed their encampment 
| ged hilly land, which opens a communica- || around the point which you see jutting out 
|| tion between the solitude of the waters and |/into the water, and proceeded silently to 
|| the busy world around them. From an ele- || the abode of their enemy. The forest re- 
|| vation of the path there are sudJenly seen a || sounded with the cries of Indian combat.— 
| few fishing huts and rafismea’s cabins |) The villagers fought with energy & despe- 
|| close beside a slight bridge, which is con-|t-tion, but were at length obliged to yield 
| tinually thronged with the most patient of | to ear numbers, and leave their wives, 
sportsmen. On the lower side of the bridge | children and property, in the power of the 

, the pond empties itself into a small teen | enemies. Among the prisoners was an In- 
| which in its course to the sea, sets in motion | dian girl,betrothed to a young warrior, who 
the manufactories & machinery of athickly || had signalized himself -by his desperate 
| Settled country, while on the other, the| valor inthe defence. The enemy remained 
pees Be ees to a = ‘a — po! wath a Fe = gear Pn triumph, 

| water in its deep tranquillity I hans atte ! tory to their return. On the on (of their 
: » eve r 

it in storms, (for there are storms even| departure, the moon had risen in a ‘end. 
| upon our peaceful inland lakes,) when its || less sky, and was gilding lake and wood- 
_ wooded islands would be dimly seen loom- | land with her light. Ever, thingon earth 
| ing up like spectres through the fog, and |, Was seemingly as peaceful as the heavens. 
|the waves would toss angrily about, as if) The party, after having, as they thought, 
i vexed that their banks detained them from | secured their prisoners, had lain down to 
|| mingling with the ocean: But this day, } rest ere the march of the morrow. A 
| slight rustling suddenly aroused a warrior, 





The numerous small craft of | seen flying like adeer towards the preci- 


pursuit of their sport: at intervals, a plea-| instantly commenced. The distance be- 
[tween the pursuers and the fugitive was 
scene amid which they were moving; and), ish through the solid rock. A few mo- 
ever and anon the ery of the rafismen from || ments of breathless amazement succeeded, 
far up the lake, would come pealing over y whendhe splash of oars was heard from the 
the waters, making the whole appear like | Water. The brow of the rock was throng- 
a festival day of the desert. We soon pro-||¢d with the dark forms of the savages, ga- 
cured a boat and a boatsman,and commén- || Zing into the abyss, Suddenly a canoe, 
ced, in compliance with the custom of all || containing two figures, shot from the cave. 
the visitors of Sebago, trailing our lines || The whistling of a few unsuccessful arrow 
amid scores of others.. Ah,Old Izaak Wal-| Sbots,and a shout of triumph from the lake, 
ton, thou wouldst never more have hung || disturbed fora while the tranquillity of na- 
over the narrow streams of England,couldst 1 ture, and the wilderness again sunk into 
thou once have gazed into the clear depths, the silence of midnight, 

of this beauteous lake; couldst thou have 1” after times the young warrior and his 
reclined with thy rod and thy basket and | bride returned to the scene of their noctur- 
spent the livelong day in “meditation and | "4! adventure, and painted these figures in 
ea Pee its banks, and have seen the} commemoration of it. Time has not im- 
noble fish sporting in its waters as if proud | paired their work, or their memory, and 
of their spacious habitation. ‘'to this day the spot retains the name of 

ort 2 2 Ss 6.4. a the “‘Lover’s Cavz.” 


THE VIOLET. 
On being asked by a lady, why Violets 





The most remarkable feature of the Jand- ! 


You ask me why the violet blooms 


small boat. Of its downward course no-|| 


And why amid the mould’ring tombs, 
thing is known. Its depths are hidden in’ = 


It loves to rear its head. 


+ 
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Sweet woman there is often seen | 


‘Vo dew the ground with tears, 


And where her angel form has been, \ 


Her favorite flower appears. 
Then, when she comes to deck the grave, 
Where her heart’s treasure lies, } 
She finds a garland ready male 
To grace her obsequies, 
——_ eS ae oe i 
} 


| 


_GENTLENESS. 
Whoever understands his own interests, 


and is pleased with the beautiful, rather | 


than the deformed, will be careful to cher- 
ish the virtue of gentleness. It requires 
but a slight knowledge of human nature to 
convince us that much of our happiness in 
life must depend upon the cultivation of 
this virtue. The man of a wild boisterous 
spirit, who gives loose reins to his temper, 
is, generally speaking,a stranger to happi- 
ness; he lives ina continual storm—the 
bitter waters of contention and strife are al- 
ways swelling up in the soul, destroying 
his peace, and impairing their beatuifal in- 
flvence to all with whom he is connected. 
He excites the disgust and ill-will of those 
who are acquainted with his character, and 
but few can be found to wish him success 
in any of his undertakings. Not so is the 
influence of gentleness. This virtue will 
assist its possessor in all his lawful underta- 
kings; it will oftenrender him successful 
when nothing else could; it is exceedingly 
lovely, and attractive in its appearance; it 
wins the hearts ofall—it is even stronger 
than argument, and would often prevail 
when that would be powerless and ineffec- 
tual; it shows that man can put a bridle up- 
on his passions; that he is above the vulgar, 
whose characterisi c isto storm and rage 
like the troubled ocean at every little ad- 
versary or disappointment that crosses their 

aths; it shows that he can soar away inthe 

right atmosphere of good feelings & lives 
in continual sunshine,when all around him 
are enveloped in clouds and darkness, and 
driven about like manivcs in the sports of 
their passions. 


ture, wealth, and all that is calculated to in- 
crease the happiness of man, lose their 
charms upon a heart destitute of this vir- 
tue. 





CHILDILOOD. 

The green hills, the joyous gambols, the 
pure friendships of childhood, all thrill 
through the heart. The ancient man sits 
in the midst of a generation thrice removed 
from his own;he appears insensible of those 


around him—he is deaf,and participates not | 
in their joys; he bclolds their sorrows with | 


acold unfeeling eye. But why does he at 
times, convulsively grasp his staff; and why 
doesan unheeding tear occasionally trickle 
down his furrowed cheek! He is looking 
back beyond the existence of the present 
generation; perhaps the image of her who 
hath slept in the dust of half a century—she 
to whem his youthful heart “was gathered 
up,” appears before his memory as once 

loomed—perchance the mother who 


had watched or wept over his cradle, and | 


h 





ved the joy of his early life, is! 
breathing in his ear—or the bosom friend 
or companion of his youthful wanderings | 
smiles upon him, with the truth and ardor 
he has so long been a stranger to;—where | 
are they’ Another people have grown up| 
to maturity since their graves were first! 

. Their memory has perished, ex-| 
ceptin the aged man, whose long dried | 
fountain of sensibility gushes forth afresh, 
as such reconciliations rise within his mind, | 


i} Don’t. 


The most favorable situa- | 
tion ia life, the most lovely objects in na- | 


|| tom, and green bushes hanging down from 


ly WHERE TO LIVE. | 
When I am yours, now, I'll tell you what) 

| you must do~— | 
| 


|| Yes—1’ve thought of ita great many |, 


times. \} 
| Well—what is it? |} 
| You must take me—only you and [alone, || 
| you know—to a little green Island in the) 
| Sea—where it isalways summer; where the || 
wind is always cool and mild—where the || 
skies are always blue—and the flowers are | 
always bright,—and where every thing is) 
| pleasant. 

And [ will add—where love inereases with || 
time, and where time never ends—what| 
| think you of that? \ 

Better yet. But will you go? H 
| Go-yes, with all my heart. Here’s a | 
|map of the world. Let us luok. i| 

Look to the Pacific sea—I always like to | 
think of the islands in the sweet and sunny | 
_ Pacific, with their linden groves, and beau- 

tiful agate skies. 
| So do I—Pacific, byali means; tho’ there 
have always been associations in my mind, || 
between the Pacific waters,and a dull, very || 
| grey unspeakable tinge of melancholy mo- 
notony: but since you like it, Llike it of | 
course. Here is the island of Juan Fernan- | 
| dez— 

But we shouldn't be alone there! i} 

No we shouldn’t—here’s the Orkney, the 
| Society's, and a dozen more; but all that 

we shall find on the map are inhabited pro- | 
bably. 
| Yes—we must go to the sea and find it 

/ ourselves. Lonly want you to go, and I'll 
go too, tdon’t like this world, and this | 
| race of beings—there are so many ugly | 
ones,so many that don’t care any thing a- | 
bout any thing but money, that I cant bear 
it. I wish I could get away in my sleep, 
and be put on just such an island as I told 
you about. 
| But how could we live? 

I should’nt care so much about living, if || 
| you were there to die with me—that would | 
| be better than living here, any way. | 

Generous creature! —suppose we go and 
drown ourselves! that would be fine—look | 
outa clear brook with a glittering sandy bot- 


| 


the shady banks—I think it would be fine. | 
I can’t bear to think of the grave—the hot 

/and pestilentialvapours that breathe forever 

|\there—the dark, and unbroken, and un- } 
| moving cloudiness that sits within it—the| 
| horrid and slow decay— give me drowning | 
—the teeth of a shark—uor fire. i 





I think so, too. If we have the fire be- || 
fore death we shall not nced it after, to pu- 
rify us. ‘ \} 

Purify us—you have never sinned, my | 
love, never—you are proper to be trans-| 
planted,incarnate, to the purple and sunny | 
place of heaven—fit to stand up with the | 
best of them—you would escape detection | 
| in the first rank of angels;and if I was ready || 
|to die I would let you go;and die myself; | 
‘and go after you. . \ 





Well, are you not ready to die? } 
_ No, my dear—some notes become due 
| In two or three days, and I want to get the 
| money. i 

What’ll you do with it? 

Take it along with me—it will leave less | 
of the root of evil in the world. | 

So it will, Men really seem to me like || 
2 fleet of sharks thrown upon the sand—al- | 
| Ways uneasy—grasping after more—more || 
|—-more. No one is contented, tho’ he || 
‘have the wealth of the Andes, without a! 


From the Boston Statesman. | 


‘Jittle more.’ What makes the bird, away 





ofthe sky, still ply her fitful wing? She 
wants more happiness—more novelty: What 
causes the swimming dweller in the sleep. 
less ocean, to wake up from its sunlit halls, 
and steal away, swiftly to strange and dis. 
tant waters/It wants more—more dominion. 
All want more—in whatever situation in 
life we are placed, however we have beer 
elevated from the lowest degradation to 
the highest exaltation, we are not content- 
ed—we expect stil! more, and are only hap- 
py when circumstances tending to increase 


| our glory or our enjoyment are in the train 


of fulfilment. 

Well, now, those remarks are vastly sen- 
sible, between you and I. But do they not 
apply alsoto our case? Migtt we not be 
happy enough in our present situation, if 
we would think so? 

True—we might, if it was possible to 
think so. The beggar inhis rags may think 
himself as happy and as great as the mon- 


| areh on his throne—it only consistsin con- 


trolling the imagination, and making it sub- 
servient to circumstances. 


Let us then, control our fancies. I don’t 


| think on the whole, that it would be pleas- 


ant te live on a desolate island. 


Nor I. R 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
_ THE SYBIL. 

Woult thy young inquiring eye 

Pierce the dark futurity— 

Read the awful book of Fate, 

Oft so sad and desolate: 

Mortal! ask me not to show 

What of weal or what of wo; 

I, the Sybil, there can see 

Writ against thy destiny, 

By the past, the unerring past, 

I thy futere lot can cast: 

List to me, then, whilst I tell 

Time will show or il or well, 

Whether smiles or whether tears 

Gild or shade thine after years; 

So thon wilt, but answer me 

Simple questions, one, two, three. 


When the houseless sowght thy door-- 
When the hungry begged thy store— 
When the lonely widow wept— 
When the orphan honscless slept— 
Did the homeless find a home? 

Didst thou bid the famished cume? 
Didst thou calm the widow's grief? 
Give the fatherless relief? 

If thy concience answer, yes, 

Great shall be thy share of bliss; 

If thy concience answer, no, 

Deep the measure of thy wo! 


When that one, who side by side, 
In his days of joyous pride, 
Walked with thee, his busom friend, 
Found, alas! his glorious end— 
Didst thou look with pitying eye, 
On his sad adversity? 

As his misery deeper grew, 

Grew thy frienship deeper tuo? 
If thy concience answer, yes, 
Great shall be thy share of bliss; 
If thy coneience answer, no, 
Deep the measure of thy woe! 


When the love that bound thine heart 
Teo that one, as ne'er to part— 
Though no crabbed law has hard press‘d 
Rule or fetter on thy breast: 

"Mid the sorrow and the strife, 

Ebb and flow of haman hife, 

Sorrow gained, and pleasure gone, 
Was it still true ze that one? 

If thy concienee answer, yes, 

Great shall be thy share of bliss; 

if thy conscience answer, no, 

Deep the measure of thy wo! 
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& Female Heart —A female heart may be || it was about to be*taken from her—it was 
compared te a garden, which, when well | her a/Z, and she must resign it. Now with 
cultivated, presents a continual succession || clasped hands, and streaming eyes raised to 
of fruits and flowers, to regale the soul, an! || heaven, now bending low that she might 
delight the eye; but, when neglected, pro- || hear if it yet breathed, the miserable mo- 
ducing a crop of the most noxious weeds; || ther had passed many hours of intense ago- 
large and flourishing, because their growth || ny. She drepped upon her knees and 
is in proportion to the warmth and richness i breathed forth a prayer te heaven—such a 
of the soil from which they spring. Then | prayer as none but a mother’s heart can in- 
let this ground be faithfully cultivated; let || spire, —that the God of mercy would spare 
the mind of the young and lovely female be | her child—that the terrible malady might 











stored with useful knowledge, and the in-| 
fluence of women, though undiminished in | 
power, wili be like “the diamond of the i 





be removed, and his lovely eyes once more || 
open upon the light of day! The mother’s || 
prayer was heard. It was the will of God 


| a yenerable wood, my favorite haunt, and 
listen tc the cawWing of the old rooks, who 
| seemed as 10n4 Of this tetreat as I was. 

| One evening ¢ s#t later than usual, though 
‘the distant sound or the cathedral clock had 
| more than once warned .v¢ {0 my home. 
| There was a stillness in all nac/ré tbat I was 
| unwilling to distarb by the leass m tion. 
| From this reyerie I was suddenly star:!¢s 
| by the sight of a tall, slender female, wha 
_ was standing by aie, looking sorrowfully and! 
steadily in my face. She was dressed in. 
white from head to footyin a fashion. 1 had: 
never seen before; her garments were unu- 





desert,”’ sparkling and pure, whether sur- || to restore the babe. The crisis of its ill- | sually long and flowing, aud rastled: as she 


rounded by the sands of desolation, forgot- || 
ten and unknown, or pouring its refreshing i 
streams through every avenue of the social |! 
and moral fabric. | 


Truth and Falschood.—t is most danger- || 


ness was past, and the mother, wild with 

joy, and deeply impressed with gratitude, | 

again looked on it with hope. 
Years glided away—the boy grew in || 


ther rejoiced in her son. She hoarded her 


glided through the low shrubs near me, as 
if they were made of the richest silk. My 
heart beat as if 1 was dying, and I knew not 
that I could have stirred from the spot; but 


I health and beauty, and the widowed mo-/ she seemed so very mild and beautiful that 


I did not attempt it. Her pale brown hair 


ous to deviate from truth, even on the most |) scanty pittance for his use, that the idol of | was braided round her head, but there were 


trifling occasion. 
be our intentions, the habit, if indulged, | 


may take root, and gain on us under the | cured for him the means of instruction, and | but not like a living woman. 


sorrow. For his sake she toiled. She pro- | 


However guileless may | her bosom should feel neither privation nor | some locks that strayed upon her neck; and 


altogether she looked like a lovely picture, 
I closed my 


cover of various pretences, till it usurps a |/neglected no counsel to inspire his young | eyes forcibly with my hands, and when I 


eading influence on our conduct. 
is born with us; and we must do violence || 
to nature to shake off our veracity. Plu- || 
tarch calls lying the vice of a slave. 


Of her own wants she thought little. Her 
_pleasure consisted in seeing him happy; for 


Truth | mind with sentiments of religion and virtue. || looked again she had vanished. 


I cannot exactly say why I did not on my 
return speak of this beautiful appearance, 


Flat- || his sake she lived, and for his sake she would || nor why with a strange mixture of hope and 


terers—those who continually praise them- || willingly have died. As time rolled on, the | fear, I went again, and again to the same 


selves, and speak ill of others; and those | mother’s heart had not been free from anx- || spot, that I might see her. 


She always 


who effect to depreciate the advantage they i ious fears and forebodings on account of her || came, and often in the storm and splashing 


enjoy, and to exaggerate those of others, |) 
ought never to be believed on their word. || 
We gain nothing by falsehood but tive dis- || 
advantage of not being credited when we | 
speak the truth. | 


Eloquence of the P. —Cromwell was 
one day engaged in a warm argument with 
a lady on the subject of oratory, in which 
she maintained, that eloquence could only | 
be acquired by those who make it their | 
study in early youth, and the practice after- 
wards. The Lord Protector, on the con- 
trary, Maintained that there was an e€lo-| 
quence which sprung from the heart; since, 
when that was deeply interested in the at- | 
tainment of any object, it never failed to} 
supply a fluency and richness of expression, |) 
which would, in the comparison, render | 
vapid and studied the speeches of the most | 
celebrated orators. It happened, some 
days after, that this lady was thrown into a 
state bordering on distraction, by the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of her husband, who | 
was conducted to the tower as a traitor to 
the government. The agonized wife flew 
to the lord protector, rushed through his 
guards, threw herself at his feet, and with 
the most pathetic eloquence, pleaded for 
the life and innocence of her injured hus- 
band. His highness maintained a severe | 
brow, till the petitioner, overpowered by | 
the excess of her feelings, and the energy | 
with which she vented them, paused; then) 











son. The boy Joved her, but he was wild | 
and reckless. He would escape from the 
vigilance of her careful love; and she knew 
that gay society had more charms for him 
than the solitary home of his mother. She | 
feared, but as yet she knew not ail. 

Twenty years had passed since that ter- 


_rible-night she had kept an almost hopeless 


vigil by his cradle, when her prayer of ago- 
ny was heard, and the babe restored to her | 
hopes. It was again midnight—again the | 
mother kept her tearful vigil, but not by 
the bed of sickness. Her boy had become 
irregular in his habits—he heeded not the 
counsel or the tears of his mother, and night 
after night she awaited his return with | 
trembling fears. These watchful cares were 
more dreadful than those which she had | 
feared would be the last by his cradle. Her | 
prayers were still offered up to heaven that 

he might be restored—that he might be || 
saved, not from death, but that worse than 
death—from wickedness. A knock came | 
to the door—the mother flew to admit her || 
boy. There was his lifeless body, borne | 
by two of his companions. She fell sense- || 
less on the ground. Her maternal anxieties || 
were hushed for awhile in a death-like in- |) 
sensibility; but she recovered to hear the | 
dreadful tale, that in a quarrel with his dis- 

solute associates, her son had received a 
blow which had caused his death! What ti- || 
dings for a mother! She sav him laid in the | 
gr:.ve, where she shortly foliowed him.— 


rain, that never seemed to touch or to an- 
noy her; and looked sweetly at me, and si- 
lently passed on: and though she was so 
near to me, that once the wind lifted those 
light straying locks, and I felt them against 
my cheek, yet I never could move or speak 
toher. 1 fell ill: and when 1 recovered, 
my mother closely questioned me of the 
tall lady of whom, in the height of my fe- 


| ver, [ had so often spoken. 


I cannot tell you what a weight was 
taken from my boyish spirits, when I learn- 


|ed that this was no apparition, but a most 
|lovely woman; not young, though she had 
, kept her young looks, for the grief which 


had broken her heart seemed to have spared 


| her beauty. 


When the rebel troops were retreating, 
after their total defeat, in that very wood I 
was so fond of, a young officer, unable any 
longer to endure the anguish of his wounds, 
sunk from his horse, and laid himself down 
to die. He was found there by the daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry » and conveyed by 
a trusty domestic to her father’s mansion. 
Sir Henry was a loyalist; but the officer’s 
desperate condition excited his compassion, 
and his many wounds spoke a language a 
brave man could not misunderstand. Sir 
Henry’s daughter with many tears pleaded 
for him, and pronounced that he should be 
carefully and secretly attended. And well 
she kept her promise, for she waited upon 





his stern countenance relaxed into a smile,| Grief for bis untimely and dreadful fate 
and extending to heran order for the imme-) shortened the life which had been devoted 
diate liberation of her husband, he said, “I | to him who had brought her with sorrow to 
think all who have witnessed this scene, will ||the tomb. How many mothers have reason 
vote on my side of the question, in the dis-| (though from a different cause) to use the 


pute between us the other day, that the el- 
oquence of the heart is far above that me- 
chanically acquired by study.” 


THE MOTHER. 
It was midnight! By a solitary lamp, a mo- 





thersat watching near the cradle of her only |, 


child, whose low moans pierced her very 
heart, and whose quick heaving breath 
seemed the prelude to approaching dissolu- 
tion. No words can describe the anguish of 
the mother. This infant was her idol, and| 


|exclamation which Miss Maore puts in the 

| mouth of the Jewish matron, “Why was my 
prayer accepted? Why did heaven in anger 
hear me when I asked a son?” 








A TALE. 

When I was a young boy, I had a delicate | 
health, and was somewhat of a pensive and 
contemplative turn of mind; it was my de- 
light, in the long summer evenings, to slip 
| away from my noisy and more robust com- 
panions, that I_might walk in the shad= ~* 





him (ber mother being long dead) for many 
weeks, aud anxiously watched for the first 
opening of his eyes, that languid as he was, 
looked brightly and gratefully upon his 
young nurse. 

You may fangy, better than I can tell you, 
as he slowly recovered, all the moments that 
were spent in reading, and low voiced sing- 
ing, and gentle playing on the lute, and 
how many fresh flowers were brought to 
one whose wounded limbs would not bear 
him to gather them for himself, and how 
calmly the days glided on in the blessed- 


| ness of returning health, and in that sweet 
|silence so carefully enjoined on him. I 


will pass by this to speak of one day, which, 
brighter and pleasanter than others, did 
--* seem more bright or more lovely than 
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the looks of the young maiden, as she gaily | 


danger I may find some means to forward?” 
To his mother, no doubt, she thought, as 
with light steps and a lighter heart she 
seated herself by his couch, and smilingly 
bade him «dictate; but when he said ‘‘my 
dear wife,” and lifed up his eyes to be 
asked for more, he saw before him a pale 
statue, that gave him one look of utter de- 
spair, and fell, for he had no power to help 
her, heavily at his feet. Those eyes never 
truly reflected the pure soul again, or by 
answering the fond enquirer of her poor old | 
father. She lived to be as I saw her—sweet, 
gentle and delicate always; but reason re- 
turned no more. She visited to the day of 
her death, the spot where she first saw the 
young soldier, and dressed herself in the 
very clothes that he said so well became 
her, 





From the Bower of Taste 
A SHORT STORY. 

I was at Waltham a few evenings since 
and heard all about the ‘Ghost Story” 
which has gone the ‘froun’s” of the papers 
recently. A person who sat near me grave- 
ly ventured to express his utter disbelief in 
“supernatural apparitions and agencies,” 
s0 called, which elicited from me (who am 
albeit not given to the story telling moud) 
the following tales. 

In the year 182-, I was a midshipman in 
the U. S. Navy, stationed at Norfulk.— 
Having been absent from my friends for a 
long time I requested and obtained permis- 
sion to visit them on furlough. Before 
leaving the place, I stopped at a perfumery 
store kept by a withered old man, who 
looked more like Shakespeare’s apothecary 
than any other being I had ever seen or 
imagined, and purchased as 1 thought an 
elegant cut glass bottle of Eau de Cologne 
for three and sixpence. I proceeded to the | 
stage office, and found the stage just on the’ 
eve of departing; as I burried into it, my 
foot slipped, and in endeavoring to recover 
my lost balance, the bottle fell upon the 
pavement and was shattered into a thou- 
sand atoms. In a moment the coach was 
rolling rapidly along the strect, and the tri- 
fling loss was forgotten. My compagnons de 

proved very stupid fellows, and the 
vehicle itself was execrable; so much so, 
thet ere I had proceeded many miles, | 
heartily wished myself at my journey’s end. | 
The wish was no sooner conceived than I 
found myself on the green lawn before the | 
door of my father’s mansion, more than a 
thousand miles distant. It is impossible for 
me to express the astonishment which I felt | 
at that moment; I could hardly believe my | 
senses; I rubbed my eyes, looked round | 
me, threw out my arms, shouted, wept and | 
ran about like a wildman, till 1 became so. 
exhausted that my limbs refused to support | 
me. Ithen sank upon the ground, and) 
cried out in agony, oh Lord! oh Lord! un- 
der what dreadful illusion am I laboring? 
how came I here? oh! L am mad, stark siar- 
ing mad; then I shouted again, tore my | 
clothes and my hair, and had I been a real 
bedlamite, could not behave more prepos- 
terous. In unfolding my pocket,handker- 
chief, a neat little bottle fell at My feet; 


ding evening.” 


PORT FOLIO. ‘ 
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“why, this” said I, “is surely the identical | me with a gaze of astonishment,they either 


peffumer’s at Norfolk, and which was tab. | great earnestness inquired from what part 
ed to pieces as L entered the coach. No, |\of the world I iiave come. Sometimes I 
| tell them I have come from the moon, which 
||\they seemed half inclined to believe; or 
when I mentioned my country, they exhi- 
|| bited as much surprise as if a lunarian had 
||veally decended to the earth.—Dwight’s 
once and asked ten thousand questions || Tyapebs. 

1 gained | 





ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
Never look for sincere hospitality or genu- 





‘are wot well, I must send for a physician to | ine friendship in a family circle of dandies 


prescribe something for you, go to your and belles; especially, where the wife 


chamber, you seem quite fatigued and have || i$ the bell abroad, and the slattern at home; 


need of rest.” 1 obeyed him and was soon || —Who appears like a dutchess in the street, 
in a gentle slumber. The arrival of the! and on her return gnaws a cold bone, and 
doctor awoke me, he felt my pulse and || derides the visitor, whose _boots are not 
asked a few questions, then taking my pa-|| polished, or whose cravat is not adjusted 
rents aside whispered with them and re- | comme il faw. They are selfish and heuart- 
tired. In about an hour a carriage drew up i less,and all the hospitality they afford,is ei- 
to the door, and immediately after the doc- | ther coldly forcedfor the credit of the house- 
tor with two attendants came into my room; i hold or for the gratification of vanity. How 
they confined me in a strait jacket and con- | different it is with my friend George, who 
ved me t» a mad-house, where I was order- || With his wife, are a true specimen of the 
ed to be fed with the simplest food and very | gentleman and lady; and who, ifa decent 
little even of that. 1 remonstrated in vain, || and sober friend call, are all attention to his 
and endeavored to convince them that 1 || comfort, and though his boots be dusty,and 


|| was under the charm of necromancy, (for 1|| his dress’ discomposed, through fatigue 


felt certain that was the case) but it would |, and heat, or eves poverty, will make him feel 
not do, my cruel keepers threatened to con- || himself at home in a moment, by that dig- 
fine me in the lower cells if 1 continued my Pified kindness, divested of ceremony, 
useless entreatics. I had been confined | Which isso graceful in the host, and so 
here some time without any better diet to| Welcome to the guest. 
subsist on than bread and water, before 1)! 
entirely despaired of prevailing upon my! 
inflexible tyrants to release me. Then all 
of a sudden, when I least had hope, 1 was! 
freed from my unenviable situation, “and | 
how do you think it came about,” inquired || 
I of the group, which had collected around | — 
me; some could not imagine, some guessed | THE NEW FOREST. 
one way, some another; *twhy,” said I, “to | This is rather different from the uswal style of 
relieve your curiosity I will inform you—I | the author, perhaps not quite so finished a prodec- 
awoke, and found myself in the same old| tion. There are many attempts athumour, some 
crazy vehicle which I mentioned in the be-! ot Very successful, yet on the whole the interest 
ginning, with the farce of the ‘Bottle Imp’ | of te work is tolerably well sustained, the author 
in my pocket, which I iad read the prece- has chosen rather a novel character for his Hero,a 
Raeunuecd | lover of good grammar, strict integrity, and @ 
* | candour of speech bordering on bluntness. The 
| plot on the whole is pretty well developed—and the 
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: EUROPEAN CURIOSITY. characters drawn with an accurate, if not with at 
Yankee curiosity is proverbial in Eng-| masterly pencil. 
land, as well as in our country. In the| 


. ” . . o. %s . | . 
epg Rage 4 hay soot it be applica. This delightful weather, so unusual at this sea- 
s n a pecu iar ‘ egree, butin one | son, enables one to jook at winter, as an enemy at 
more restricted it applies equally to Eu-|\a distance, flowers and gauzes would not be alto- 
ropeans. I have never held five minutes, gether mal-apropo, were it not that the falling 
conversation witha Frenchman or Italian, | leaves, and occasional cool breezes reminds us that 
at least with those of the middle class of | his stermapproach cannot be very far distant. 
socicty, without being questioned as to my || 
testo my occupstion, &c. In Germany | 
these question are put to you less frequent- . : 
ly, but still so dnd a to ae oun att ee en ae an 
inquisitiveness is not confined to our villa-| a. ., © ee 
4 : . ‘ka | the Harp of the Isle silent? we hope not.—I. E. is 
ges. The form of address is always the |! not admissible—C.R.is well written, but too lengthy 
same. You are an Englishman, I suppose? || for our ecolumns—other communications received 








To ConrRrEsPonpDENTs. 








No. A Scotchman, perhaps? No. 
must be an Irishman,then? I am not. You || 
are not a Frenchman? Certainly not. Are 
you an Italian? No. You must be an Eng- || 
lishman, then? I never was in England.— || 
Are you a Spaniard or Portuguese? No.—| 
| You,are neither Greek nor Turk? No.— 
Oh! I know now; you are a Russian. ] 
have never been in Russia. Are you from | 
the north of Europe? Iamnot. You must || 
be an Asiatic, then? I have never seen|| 
Asia. You cannot be an African? No. By 
this time they arrived at the ultima Thule |! 
of their recollection, and looking round at 

| their companions, if there were any present, 

\with an expression of wonder, and then at 


You | will be attended tc. 


Se 
MARRIED. 

In Baltimore, on Tuesday evening the 3d inst. 
by the Rev. J. Whitefield, Arch Bishop of Ral- 
timore, Jerome Napoleon Bonapsric, to Susan 
May, daughter of the late Benj'n. Williams of that 
city; at Lancaster, Ohio, Oct. 27th, Wm. J. Rees, 
formerly of this city, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Sher- 
man, of the former place. ~ 





DIED. 


Hannah Peace of Sheffield, Conn. aged, 56; Jobn 
Kensil, Jr. 41; Phillip Dowling, 45; William Pray, 
aged 17; Jesse Corfield, 57. 











